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Farmers Speak for Themselves 


Recently “hearings” were held by members of the De- 
partment of Social Ethics of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and members of the faculty of Ashland Col- 
lege, Grant, Michigan, among farmers living in three 
counties of western Michigan. The hearings were held 
in schools and homes on the topic of agricultural indebt- 
edness, including mortgages. The report, in mimeo- 
graphed form, is available at 25 cents per copy from the 
Social Ethics Department of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago. 

In addition to the personal testimony of individuals, 
which is well summarized, facts about the agricultural 
situation in Michigan are presented, particularly in re- 
gard to taxation. According to the records of the Audi- 
tor General of Michigan, the number of acres of farm 
land on which taxes are delinquent is three times the total 
of the year 1910. The total amount of delinquent taxes 
outstanding has increased from $1,330,000 in 1910 to 
$48,000,000 in 1930. In Newaygo County, one of those 
in which hearings were held, 437 properties, mostly farms, 
were advertised for sale because of tax delinquency in 
1910. In 1931, 3,777 titles were advertised for sale, of 
which about one-half were farms. The properties offered 
for sale in 1931 were those on which 1928 taxes were de- 
linquent. (Tax titles are only offered for sale for de- 
eg after a period of years, in accordance with state 
aws. 

The older farmers who testified at the hearings all 
agreed that the present depression is worse than even the 
one of 1893-95 because there is a greater disparity be- 
tween the prices which the farmers receive for their 
products and what they must pay for supplies and par- 
ticularly for machinery. The main concern at present 
seemed to be the indebtedness of farmers, in the form of 
both short term credit and long term mortgages. Various 
reasons are given for the heavy indebtedness of farmers. 
Many debts were contracted in a period when farm prices 
were relatively higher, which means that the debts are 
greatly increased because of the higher value of the dol- 
lar. The burden is especially great now because the cus- 
tomary method of helping farmers in many areas when 
they have been in debt has been to lend them more money. 
Some are in debt because of the hazards of nature: 
drought, flood, insect pests. Some have had to borrow 
money in order to pay taxes and the tax burden on farm 
property has been fairly constant during the last few 
years, although incomes have declined. 

There is a general depreciation of farm buildings and 


equipment. Farmers cannot afford to paint their build- 
ings ; because of their inability to buy fertilizer the soil is 
deteriorating. Farmers are rapidly giving up the use of 
the telephone and the automobile. Many families have 
cars, but do not operate them because they cannot pay 
license fees. Families are going without adequate medical 
attention. Personal and family isolation are increasing 
due to lack of suitable clothes. 

The effects on personal and family morale are also evi- 
dent. Some are suffering from an almost complete dis- 
organization. They form a cult of self-pity and spread 
discouragement and rumors. Another group is less con- 
cerned because it feels a change for the better is inevi- 
table. A third is decidedly rebellious and talking the 
language of social revolt. Still another group is turn- 
ing to new kinds of local collective action. They are talk- 
ing about freeing themselves from the money economy of 
the nation. They have embarked upon more self-pro- 
vident ways of living. “The suggestion of industrialized 
farming by banks and insurance companies gets the most 
violent of reactions from the farmer. The independent 
farmer will not give up without a fight. The social sys- 
tem is crowding him toward peasantry. His education 
and tradition point in the other direction. This creates 
the tension in modern agricultural life.” 


Free Speech Issue In New York 


A law was enacted during the 1932 session of the 
New York State Legislature declaring that “no person, 
agency, bureau, corporation or association employed or 
maintained to obtain or aid in obtaining positions for 
teachers, principals, superintendents, clerks or other em- 
ployes in the public schools of the State of New York, 
and no individual or individuals conducting or employed 
by or interested directly or indirectly in such an agency, 
bureau, corporation or association, and no board of edu- 
cation, trustee of a school district, superintendent, prin- 
cipal or teacher of a public school or other official or em- 
ploye of a board of education, shall directly or indirectly 
ask, indicate or transmit orally or in writing the religion 
or religious affiliation of any person seeking employment 
or official position in the public schools of the state of 
New York.” (Italics ours) Violation of these provisions 
is declared to be a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
from $100 to $500 or imprisonment, or both. 

The Christian Century (Chicago) for April 20 declares 
that this is “the most astonishing law” enacted in Amer- 
ican history, that it is “a clear infringement of the con- 
stitutional right of free speech” since it “invades the most 
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intimate personal and social life of every person em- 
ployed by the public schools in any capacity whatever 

. . and holds them accountable for asking, or telling, 
the religious affiliation of any person seeking any kind of 
employment under the public school system of the state.” 
The law is apparently intended to prevent school boards 
in small towns from investigating the religious affiliations 
of applicants for teaching positions. The Christian Cen- 
tury fears that it really means “the legalization of a new 
form of racketeering,” since it could be used to carry on 
long-drawn-out suits against a school board member. 

Forrest Bailey, director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union defended the law in a letter printed in the Chris- 
tian Century of May 11, saying that “the law is intended 
to correct a patent evil. It has been the practice in some 
communities.to set up a religious qualification for appoint- 
ment to positions in the schools... . The thing was so 
obviously outrageous that corrective legislation was need- 
ed to prevent a recurrence. Whether the act in question 
is well drawn or not is beside the point. It is evidently a 
sincere attempt to remedy a dangerous situation.” 

The editors of the Christian Century reply that “if any 
member of a school board in the State of New York wants 
to know the religious affiliation of any candidate for a 
school position he has an inalienable right under the Con- 
stitution of the United States to get it, if he can, the new 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


International Planning of Public Works 


As European representative of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, T. G. Spates in collaboration 
with the Geneva Research Center has prepared a study 
of the “International Planning of Public Works.”! The 
emphasis on local, state, and national public works as a 
means of aiding business recovery is extended to interna- 
tional projects which will facilitate world trade. 

The idea was first presented at the first session of the 
General Conference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in 1919. In 1927, the International Labor Office 
submitted to the Committee on Economic Crises, com- 
posed of representatives of the Economic and Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations, a plan for the sup- 
ply of information on advance planning of public works 
as a factor in dealing with cyclical unemployment. On 
January 31, 1931, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization endorsed a proposal for joint 
execution by national governments of extensive public 
works projects of an international character. 

In May, 1931, the Commission of Enquiry for Euro- 
pean Union referred the question of public works to the 
Committee on Credit Problems on the assumption that 
the financial problems of international planning of public 
works were of foremost importance. At the same time the 
Commission received authorization from the Council of 
the League of Nations to establish a committee on unem- 
ployment to work in cooperation with the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Organization. The re- 
quest of the I. L. O. on June 1 that governments submit 
plans for public works which would justify international 
consideration brought a variety of suggestions. 

The Committee on Credit Problems concluded that it 
was inexpedient to consider seriously the financial prob- 
lems involved until the projects had been passed on by 
experts from the point of view of the utility and produc- 
tivity of the works proposed. This was undertaken by 


1 Geneva Special Studies (Geneva, Switzerland), Vol. III, No. 3, 
March, 1932, 25 cents. 


the Committee of Enquiry on Questions relating to Public 
Works and National Technical Equipment of the Com- 
munications and Transit Organization of the League of 
Nations. In reply to the questionnaire sent out by this 
committee 15 countries responded, eight of which includ- 
ed positive schemes supported by detailed engineering 
plans. The committee decided that a dozen or more of 
the projects were either worthy of recommendation to 
the Council of the League of Nations or merited further 
study and investigation. Six projects were submitted to 
the Council and consideration of the selected plans will 
presumably be referred by the Council to other competent 
bodies of the League for action. 

“Thus,” says the report, “an important stage has been 
reached in the realization of the objective established by 
the International Labor Organization at its Washington 
Conference in 1919 and emphasized from the beginning 
of the present period of unprecedented unemployment. 
The advocates of planning and of public works as fac- 
tors in the regularization of employment and economic 
relationships have gained substantial support... . 

“Common to all the plans, whether private or official, 
for the construction of ways of communication, transpor- 
tation facilities, systems of water supply and sanitation, 
administration buildings, warehouses, post offices, schools 
and hospitals, at public expense under governmental au- 
thority, there are in general three fundamental economic 
and social objectives: (1) improvement in the machinery 
of trade; (2) increase in the standard of living; (3) the 
bringing of effective purchasing power directly on the 
buying side of the market.” 


Building and Loan Associations 


The Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Univer- 
sity has prepared a report on the use of building and loan 
associations in company programs for employe savings 
and investment. Eleanor Davis, assistant director and 
writer of the report, summarizes the essentials of build- 
ing and loan procedure and shows the place which such 
associations have in the development of employe thrift. 

Although investments in building and loan associations 
are relatively safe, they, like all other financial institu- 
tions, are feeling the strain of long and severe depression. 
The annual report of the secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Building and Loan League shows that in 
July, 1931, the 11,777 building and loan associations in 
the United States had combined assets of $8,824,119,159, 
an increase of $129,000,000 over the previous year. Mem- 


bership increased 225,545 but mortgage loans decreased | 


$500,000,000. “During 1930, 190 associations failed as 
compared with 159 for the previous year” and “probable 
losses are estimated at $24,676,059.” The secretary- 
treasurer of the League declares that this “is the largest 
loss ever reported in a single year and probably exceeds 
the aggregate sum which building and loan shareholders 
have sustained during the last three-quarters of a century 
of their existence.” He insists that “honestly managed, 
building and loan associations still continue to be the 
safest place for saving investments. This experience 
simply emphasizes the importance of capable and honest 
management.” 

Safety of employe savings and investment is a primary 
requirement. The good record of the majority of asso- 
ciations has been greatly affected by “the amortized plan 
of loan repayment whereby the security behind the loans 
made by the association is constantly increasing.” Al- 
though the rate of return on building and loan shares is 
somewhat greater than on deposits in savings banks, 
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withdrawals in times of depression may be more difficult 
because building and loan associations are allowed by law 
to require thirty, sixty, or ninety days’ notice of with- 
drawal. They are obliged to use only a limited propor- 
tion of current receipts to meet such demands. Further, 
instead of being compelled to liquidate when unable to 
pay, associations in most states simply pay out with- 
drawals, from current assets, in the order of their filing. 

Although home ownership is desirable, it is questioned 
whether all classes of employes should own their own 
homes. “For some, this may interfere with changes in 
employment which would be to their advantage. For 
others, it may tie up too large a proportion of their sav- 
ings and make them unavailable in times of illness or un- 
employment, or may call for regular payments beyond 
their power to continue if short-time reduces their 
earnings.” 

Employers can strengthen the operation of a building 
and loan association in which their employes participate 
by calling the attention of the employes to it, by furnish- 
ing the association with advice and specialized skill in 
making appraisals, by helping it in the bargaining process 
to obtain new residential sections without paying the 
profits of real estate promoters, by exerting “a strong 
influence in favor of sound and conservative management 
and carefully organized accounting,” by urging a conser- 
vative loaning policy, and by showing the importance of 
maintaining reasonable reserves instead of yielding to the 
temptation to pay out too large dividends. 


Open Schools to the Unemployed 


According to Fred C. Croxton, assistant director of 
the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
the United States Office of Education and the President’s 
Organization “‘are cooperating in every possible way to 
encourage state and local communities to develop and ex- 
pand educational activities that will be of particular value 
and interest to the unemployed. The Office of Education 
: receiving many reports of successful programs of this 

ind.” 

In a bulletin issued May 2, 1932, Mr. Croxton quotes 
from an article prepared by William D. Boutwell, editor- 
in-chief of the Office of Education, which deals with the 
efforts of Continuation Schools in New York City, to 
train the unemployed. The opportunities offered by 
some cities for education and training provide places 
“where you won't be told to go some place else.” Quoting 
the director of Public School Extension in Milwaukee, 
“what we need is not a bread line, but a friend line” 
which will extend “a hand of welcome to the unem- 
ployed.” 

Before the depression the night schools of New York 
were chiefly for employed persons and extension classes 
were only for persons with jobs. Only boys and girls 
within the compulsory education age were admitted to 
continuation schools. About 15 months ago the school 
board decided that any mature men or women who want- 
ed to learn should have an opportunity for training. “New 
York threw open to the unemployed the doors of 15 
schools, 4 trade schools, and 11 general schools. Men 
and boys, girls and women study and work side by side 
in most of these schools. Sometimes the older students 
are organized into separate classes. School administra- 
tors believe separate classes are best. But this is no time 
to be too particular. This is a time to give the maximum 
service with the teachers and equipment on hand. So 
adults and adolescents learn together. 
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“Cities that wish to help their unemployed find that the 
continuation school is usually well fitted for the task. 
These schools are already skilled in helping individuals 
find themselves; they are adapted to training individuals 
individually in courses short or long; they have also ac- 
cepted the responsibility of placing students and follow- 
ing up on placement. Every one of these features is of 
vital importance. The complete cycle — registration, guid- 
ance, vocational training, placement and follow-up — is 
essential in helping unemployed men and women... . 

“A few weeks ago New York School officials, faced 
with the necessity of economizing, considered the ques- 
tion of having to close this service to adults through the 
continuation schools. Within 24 hours the welfare and 
social agencies of the metropolis made such a concerted 
and strenuous appeal that the school officials decided to 
continue the service. Welfare and social agencies in 
New York and elsewhere are struggling to feed and shel- 
ter the unemployed but they realize that they need the 
help of the schools to restore these men and women to the 
status of self-supporting, able citizens.” 


“Let’s Advertise This Hell” 


Bruce Barton writing under this caption in the Amer- 
ican Magazine (New York for May) proposes that the 
evils of war be advertised widely as a means of prevent- 
ing further wars. His theory is that people do not under- 
stand what war involves, and that an elaborate advertis- 
ing campaign is the best means of making them realize 
what is involved. He suggests: 


“That the next national administration reduce the total 
cost of the United States army and navy five per cent 
(exclusive of non-military activities of the War Depart- 
ment). This would make available an annual fund which 
would finance the following advertising campaign: 


“1 full page each month in the leading week- 
ly and monthly magazines, women’s magazines, 
farm papers, and religious and fraternal maga- 
$2,500,000 


“4 monthly half-hour radio programs...... 875,000 
“4 full pages a month in the leading daily 

papers of London, Manchester, Liverpool, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 

Rome, Moscow and Leningrad ............ €90,000 


“In other words, a continuous, dominant, all-the-year- 
round campaign on war and peace, prepared by Amer- 
icans for the American people, but reprinted in the news- 
papers of the principal European capitals as evidence of 
America’s earnestness and willingness to back up her 
peace ambitions with self-education and hard cash.” 

In addition to showing the “devastating character of 
the next war” and the fact that no nation can “win” 
there would be a “conscientious attempt to educate the 
American people to a real appreciation of the problems of 
the other nations of the world.” 

Mr. Barton reminds his readers of the huge amounts 
spent for propaganda during the World War and ques- 
tions why the government is not “justified in spending an 
equal amount in peace to help us to understand the Ger- 
mans, the French, the Poles, and all the others, and to 
realize how important is their good will as customers?” 


After the rest of the world has been convinced of the 
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sincerity of the American efforts for peace, “provide an 
annual three-months trip to Europe for our whole Senate 
and House of Representatives, and then bring all the 
members of the English, French, German, Italian, and 
Japanese parliaments over here.” As the campaign de- 
veloped it would be possible gradually to get rid of all 
the statues of generals and admirals in public squares 
“until no war memorial would be left but the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. At that tomb the ruler of every coun- 
try should bow his knee once a month in humble recogni- 
tion of the wrong which so-called statesmanship, through 
the ages, has inflicted upon the defenseless masses of 
men.” 

Mr. Barton sums up his argument by saying that, 
“from an advertising point of view, the present effort of 
the world for peace is ridiculous beyond description. . . . 
The idea of permanent peace runs counter to all the primi- 
tive passions of humanity, yet we propose to establish the 
triumph of that idea with a few kindly old gentlemen, a 
piece of paper, a blotter, and a fountain pen... . We 
utter pious speeches. .. . But when it comes to money we 
Americans spend one billion dollars as interest and prin- 
cipal on our debt (chiefly the cost of the last war), nearly 
one billion dollars in pensions and service to veterans of 
former wars, and more than seven hundred millions to 
the army and navy. But only a fountain pen for peace.” 


The Plan to “Delegalize” War 


A plan to delegalize war, originated by Samuel Col- 
cord, is being promoted by the Committee on Educational 
Publicity (305 West 113th Street, New York, N. Y.) of 
which Herbert S. Houston is chairman and George Gor- 
don Battle, secretary. 

The idea is that a world congress of representatives of 
the various governments be called to enact a new inter- 
national law which would make the prohibition of war a 
“basic principle” in international law and any gain by any 
nation by other than peaceful means an “illegal posses- 
sion subject to recovery under this fundamental law.” 
This would be binding on all the nations after ratification 
and signature by the constituted authorities. World opin- 
ion would be the best method of enforcing it, although 
some form of economic sanction might be added. 

Mr. Colcord suggests as further steps in a world peace 
program adherence by the United States to the World 
Court by the Root Formula and the adoption of a general 
treaty calling for “a conference of nations for concilia- 
tion, inquiry and report to public opinion in the event 
of an impending war.” 

Mr. Colcord’s proposal has met with the approval of 
many well-known leaders and organized groups. 


Non-Deportable 


Recently George Parker Frusevych, radio engineer and 
former officer in the White Russian army, was held at 
Ellis Island for deportation. It turned out that he could 
not be deported to any country and the case was dismissed. 

Frusevych is a native of the Ukraine. For two years 
he served in the White Russian forces, and when they 
were driven back in 1919 he escaped into Czechoslovakia. 
In 1925 that country gave him a passport to the United 
States. He studied theology in Bloomfield, N. J., for 
three years, then changed his mind about entering the 
ministry, and took up radio work. He obtained first 
citizenship papers, but second papers were denied him 


because he came in as a non-quota immigrant student. 
The government said he had no legal right to be here. 
but it could not deport him in the absence of diplomatic 
relations with Russia. He dared not go back home volun- 
tarily because the Soviet régime regards him as an enemy. 

Legal assistance to get him out of his predicament was 
offered by the American Civil Liberties Union. The union 
was ready to press for his release on the grounds that as 
a political refugee he is entitled to asylum. It is using 
the case as a demonstration that it is concerned about the 
protection of civil liberties regardless of the political be- 
liefs of those who are affected. 


Incomes of Physicians 


A study of incomes reported by 6,328 representative 
physicians reveals an average gross income of $7,781, and 
an estimated net income of $5,250, for the year 1928. A 
report of the study made by Dr. R. G. Leland, director 
of the Bureau of Medical Economics of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, is published in pamphlet 
form by the association. 

The lowest incomes were reported by physicians resi- 
dent in communities of 2,500 and less population, the 
highest by those living in cities of over 1,000,000 popu- 
lation. ‘The largest incomes were generally earned by 
physicians who have had 10 or more years of preparation, 
while those who had 3 years or less of preparation re- 
ported the lowest. The peak of income for the typical 
practitioner seemed to come after 15 years of practice, 
but a decline came after the twentieth year. Physicians 
who had practiced 35 years and over had incomes about 
comparable with those who had practiced 5 to 9 years. 
The best rewarded branch of the profession seemed to be 
orthopedic surgery, and the surgeons generally tended 
to have higher incomes than any other groups. The low- 
est incomes were received by those in public health work. 


Stabilizing the Income of Ministers 


Dr. Warren H. Wilson, the dean of the Protestant 
rural church leaders, writes in The Presbyterian Advance, 
Nashville, Tenn., for April 28, calling for minimum 
ministerial salaries, provided from a central fund to 
which all the churches of a religious body shall make 
contributions. Dr. Wilson says that “we ought to put all 
our settled pastors upon a minimum salary, and use the 
funds of the whole denomination to secure to every man 
a steady and assured living of no less than the minimum 
required by the whole church.” 

Security is not assured with the present system of 
providing grants in aid which have as their objective the 
attainment of self-support by the local church. On the 
other hand, there is experience in Scotland which indi- 
cates that the support of ministers can be provided from 
the church at large. Dr. Wilson thinks that the plan 
would help to stabilize the pastor, make for longer pas- 
torates, particularly in rural churches, and tend to en- 
courage local churches to raise their standards of main- 
tenance. 

To carry out such a plan would require the declaration 
of what is a minimum wage, the establishment of a cen- 
tral fund to be managed by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and by the presbyteries, and the 
payment of a uniform amount to all pastors within the 
denomination on condition that the local church meet 
certain conditions such as the payment of additional sums 
in order to guarantee the living wage. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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